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ROBERT P. BERGMAN MEMORIAL GALLERY 
OF EARLY CHRISTIAN AND BYZANTINE ART OPENS SEPT. 15 

CLEVELAND — The Cleveland Museum of Art’s gallery of Early Christian and Byzantine 
art reopens at 6:30 p.m. on Friday evening, Sept. 15, 2000, as the Robert P. Bergman 
Memorial Gallery, in memory of the museum’s fifth director, who died suddenly in May 
1999 after serving as director since 1993. The reopening will be celebrated with a two-day 
conference and other autumn events, all free and open to the public. 

The museum’s selection of this gallery as a memorial to Bergman reflects the late 
director’s scholarly expertise in Medieval art and architecture. Katharine Lee Reid, 
Bergman’s successor as CMA director, characterized CMA’s Early Christian and Byzantine 
collection as distinguished, ranking it with the Metropolitan Museum of Art (New York) and 
Dumbarton Oaks (Washington, D.C.) among the few collections of its stature in this country: 
“This has long been one of our destination collections. People travel from all parts of the 
globe to see these extremely rare works of art. Our new presentation not only will make the 
outstanding quality of the works more apparent, but it will also give visitors of all 
backgrounds a fuller understanding of the Early Christian and Byzantine world.” 

To date, more than 250 donors have contributed to the Robert P. Bergman Memorial 
Fund to support the renovation and endowment of the gallery. Sixteen are contributions of 
$100,000 or more. These leadership gifts have been made by Hanna H. and James T. Bartlett, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles P. Bolton, Mary and Leigh Carter, The F. J. O’Neill Charitable 
Corporation, Sally and Bob Gries, Agnes Gund and Daniel Shapiro, Mr. and Mrs. Michael J. 
Horvitz, Mr. and Mrs. James D. Ireland III, The Kelvin and Eleanor Smith Foundation, Peter 
B. Lewis, Jon and Virginia Lindseth, Mr. and Mrs. James S. Reid, Jr., Sarah P. and William 
R. Robertson, Sarah and Edwin M. Roth, The Sherwick Fund, and Michael and Carol 
Sherwin. 

In thanking all of the donors, Reid said: “Not only have they made this renovation 
possible, but they have also endowed a gallery for the future, and done it because they loved 
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Bob, and because his enthusiasm for this part of the building was so infectious. We at the CMA are very grateful 
for their gifts.” 

Art from a Vast Area and Time Period Now Displayed Thematically 

The room now called the Bergman gallery (gallery 210) was last renovated in 1973. The 140 works of art it 
houses range in date from the rise of Christianity around A.D. 250 until the fall of Byzantium in 1453. The 
geographic span of the empire stretched from the Red Sea to the Baltic and from Egypt to the Arctic. 

Highlights of the gallery are some of CMA’s most important works, among them the one-of-a-kind 
6 th -century Egyptian tapestry Icon of the Virgin-, the “Jonah Marbles, ” a renowned group of three-dimensional 
sculptures from the 3rd century that include images of the biblical story of Jonah and a related series of paired 
busts; and the 1 lth-century ivory plaque depicting the Mother of God Enthroned with Angels (sometimes called 
the “Strogonoff Ivory” for its former owner). One of the most important recent additions to this gallery came 
early in Bergman’s tenure as director: a medallion and other portions of a necklace of gold and semi-precious 
stones from the time of Constantine the Great (A.D. 306-337), founder of the Byzantine Empire. 

Bergman frequently cited the Icon of the Virgin as the object most dear to him in the CMA collection. In 
his words: “This is one of the only intact icons of the Virgin from this period in any medium. You’re dealing 
with an object of extreme rarity, extreme beauty. It makes my heart go pitter-patter.” ( The Plain Dealer, 

July 4, 1993.) 

“Icon” is a Greek word that simply means “image,” though the word icon usually refers to portraits of 
Christ, the Virgin Mary, or saints. Cleveland’s tapestry icon is almost six feet high, woven of nearly 20 different 
colors of wool. It somehow escaped the destruction of Byzantium’s “Iconoclastic Controversy” (A.D. 726-843), 
during which venerated sacred images were outlawed and systematically destroyed in the belief that they led to 
idolatry. 

Says Louise W. Mackie, CMA’s curator of textiles and Islamic art: “There is absolutely nothing in the 
world remotely similar to this beautifully woven textile. The ‘how’ and ‘where’ of its original use still stump us. 
We know that to create such a textile was much more expensive than decorating with fresco, so its roll-up 
portability may be an important clue.” In the interest of long-term preservation of the icon, it will remain on view 
for six months at a time, alternating every six months with a 4th-century Egyptian tapestry. Satyr and Maenad. 

Examples of recent scholarship are to be found throughout the object labels and extensive explanatory 
wall texts. A case in point, according to Stephen N. Fliegel, associate curator of Medieval art, is the “ Jonah 
Marbles. ” They were identified in 1965 as coming from the “Eastern Mediterranean, 2nd or 3rd century.” 
Scientific and art historical research from the past decade has revealed that the stone is from the Roman imperial 
quarries at Docimium in Central Turkey, and that the sculptures were very likely carved in that area about 
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A.D. 270-280. Fliegel believes they were probably used as decorations around a domestic garden fountain. This 
new information inspires their display in a way that permits viewing them from all sides. 

Fliegel worked closely with Bergman on the Armor Court reinstallation completed in 1998. Comparing 
the two, he explained: “This art of Eastern Christendom is much less familiar to most American museum visitors 
than the Medieval art of Western Europe with its Gothic cathedrals and armor. We have rearranged our Early 
Christian and Byzantine collection according to themes such as pilgrimage arts or Byzantine jewelry, with the 
goal of helping visitors to feel more at ease with these beautiful objects.” 

The colors and furnishings are intended to reflect the sumptuousness and majesty of Byzantine art. The 
fabric chosen to line object cases, for example, a color called “royal purple,” echoes the costliest dye used in 
Byzantium’s highly prized garments and other textiles. It was chosen to complement such luxurious personal 
objects as a sapphire-lidded cosmetic jar. It will resonate with rare textile fragments made of gold foil thread. 

The decision to reinstall and endow gallery 210 led to simultaneous renovation of a smaller adjacent 
gallery that features “Migration Period” art of nomadic Germanic peoples in Western Europe (gallery 211), 
works that are roughly contemporary with the Early Christian and Byzantine material. Gallery 211 will house the 
museum’s first permanent-collection “study center,” a setting outfitted with table and chairs, related exhibition 
catalogues and other books, and laminated cards providing more information about the art in galleries 210 
and 211. 

*** 

In addition to curators Fliegel and Mackie, key museum staff on the project included designer Russell R. 
Culp; exhibitions manager Katherine Solender; assistant conservator of textiles Robin Hanson; chief conservator 
D. Bruce Christman; assistant conservator of objects Patricia Griffin; and Mellon Fellow objects conservator 
Lawrence Sisson. 

Seven new messages for these works of art will be part of the museum’s Sight & Sound audio guide, 
bringing the total for the Bergman gallery and gallery 211 to a dozen. Sight & Sound is available for $4, or $3 
for students, and is free to CMA members. 

The free public conference on opening weekend is The Museum and the Community (Friday and Saturday, 
Sept. 15-16). A series of Sunday afternoon guest lectures and other events for all ages are planned for October 
through December. [See enclosed release.] 

Admission to the new Bergman gallery, like the rest of the museum’s permanent collection, is free to 
everyone. Museum hours are Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday, and Sunday, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m.; Wednesday and 
Friday, 1 0 a.m. to 9 p.m. (Closed on Mondays.) For more information about the CMA and its programs, call 
1-888-CMA-0033 or visit www.clevelandart.org . 
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